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preparing for the army, or with a strong army tradition like
Haileybury or Wellington, and are not to be" confused with
real military academies for training officers like the Virginia
Military Institute or the Citadel at Charleston, South Carolina.
They are simply boarding schools organised on military lines.
They may be described as English public schools, organized
round the O. T. C. instead of the cricket eleven. The boys
wear uniforms, a good deal more dashing than those of the
American Army or even of the Marine Corps. School spirit is
translated into military terms; the "buckle down. Wpon-
sockie, buckle down " type of song is set for bugles. Military
methods of command are relied on to discipline the boy who is
a handful at home and a certain amount of elementary military
training is provided. To see the Eton O. T, C. learning the
manual of arms in what Americans call " cutaways " is to
realize how much better they do such things at Culver. But
there is no real military indoctrination; no militarism, no
prototype of the '* leader schools " of the Third Reich, or even
the slightly fevered atmosphere of the old United Services
College as seen by Kipling in the retrospect of Stalky and
Company. I don't know of a Quaker military school but I
really don't see why there shouldn't be one.
There was some pacifist agitation against compulsory military
training in colleges. Probably some parents decided against
sending their boys to military school because it was military.
But both college and school military training were so obviously
unmilitarist in spirit, that only the most morally sensitive
really felt strongly about it. To worry about the militarization
of young America was about as foolish as to worry about those
colonel's commissions that Governor Ruby Laf oon of Kentucky
was showering on every girl and most men who got within
hailing distance of the capitol at Frankfort. Never did
America more determinedly not raise its boys to be soldiers,
tha$ in the years before the coming of the most terrible foreign
war in American history.
The American people, it must be repeated, have always been
anti-militarist but never anti-military. They have combined
a rational and civilized horror for the waste and inhumanity of
war with a simple and, for peoples of European origin, natural
pleasure in the trappings of war. Their view of what consti-
tutes the due "pride, pomp and circumstance" of warlike